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LITERARY TREASURE-TROVE ON THE NILE. 

BY PROFESSOR RODOLFO LAKCIANI, LL. D., PH. D., ETC. 



There seems to be no doubt that one or more Arabs have 
discovered, somewhere on the banks of the Nile, a library of the 
Alexandrine period, or else the tomb of a man of science of 
the same epoch buried with his books. I do not know 
whether the place of discovery is known, even approximately, to 
the British representatives in Egypt. I think not ; but if even 
they are acquainted with it, they are perfectly justified in keep- 
ing the secret to themselves, so as to prevent international 
jealousy and competition from interfering in their dealings with 
the discoverers. The first papyrus of importance was published 
in 1891 by the British Museum (editio princeps by F. C. Kenyon). 
It contains the greater part of the 'ABr/vaicov itoXirsi'a, a treatise 
of great value for the interpretation of many obscure or uncer- 
tain points in the constitutional history of Athens. How far or 
in what sense this is io be regarded as a genuine work of Aris- 
totle is still a subject of discussion ; for, although we know that 
the great Stagirite has written, wholly or in part, about one 
hundred such treatises on municipal constitutions, there are 
reasons to suspect that this newly found xolireiawas composed by 
one of his pupils from notes collected in the course of his 
lectures. 

The owner of the library, or of the tomb, the contents of 
which are being rifled by the Arabs, was not only a student of 
political economy, but also of poetry, as proved by the present 
discovery of the poems of Bacchylides. To appreciate its value, 
we must remember that the great lyric, born at Iulis, in the 
island of Ceos, towards the middle of the fifth century, B. C, 
was considered by the ancients a worthy rival of Pindar. 
Little is known of his life and literary career, except that he 
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lived for a long time at the court of Hiero, in Syracuse, to- 
gether with his uncle and fellow- townsman Simonides, and with 
Pindar himself. He wrote in the Doric dialect very short poems, 
hymns, epinikia, paeans, dithyrambs, the scanty fragments of 
which were first collected and edited by Neue in 1823 (Bac- 
chylidis Cei Fragmenta. Berlin). 

I cannot better illustrate the present discovery than by repro- 
ducing a short communication addressed to the Reale Accademia 
dei Lincei by Mr. Kenyon himself, to whom, as in the case of 
Aristotle's noXiiua, the British Museum has given the enviable 
task of editing the text. Mr. Kenyon's letter is dated London, 
December 31, 1896, and is addressed to Professor Giaeomo 
Lombroso. 

" I will gladly give you all the information in my power for the par- 
pose you mention, namely, the announcement to the Accademia dei Lincei 
of the discovery of Bacchylides. You will understand, however, that it is 
impossible to give very full details at present, since the manuscript has only 
been here for a very short time, and I am still engaged in the work of de- 
termining the true order of the scattered pieces. The manuscript is a papy- 
rus, and, when perfect, must have been a very fine roll. It is written in a 
rather large (large, that is, for a papyrus manuscript) and well-formed un- 
cial hand, which, I think, may almost certainly be assigned to the first cen- 
tury, B. C. Accents, breathings, and punctuation have been supplied in 
many places, though not universally, and generally by the first hand. Some 
have been added by the second hand, which has also made a few corrections, 
and inserted several titles (apparently in the first and second century after 
Christ). A few titles are written by the first hand. Each column contains 
about thirty-three lines, which are, of course, of uneven length, but are 
generally rather short. The text seems as a rule to be well and accurately 
written. 

" Unfortunately, the papyrus has been very seriously mutilated by its 
Egyptian discoverers. The longest single piece measures twenty inches in 
length, and contains four and a half columns of writing. There are four- 
teen pieces of some considerable size, about thirty fragments of medium 
size (measuring a few inches in each direction), and a large number of small 
fragments. It is in the arrangement of the fragments that the most diffi 
cult part of my work in preparing the editio princeps will consist. The 
larger portions of the manuscript, so far as my reconstruction has at pres- 
ent gone, contain thirty one columns, of which fifteen are either perfect or 
approximately so, giving a total of about 500 perfect lines, and from 
500 to 700 which are at present imperfect. I have at present found evi- 
dence of about fifteen distinct poems, but of some of these only small por- 
tions are preserved. Most of them are evidently epinikian odes, but one 
section of the papyrus contains poems which must be classed as hymns or 
dithyrambs. There are fragments of titles preserved, namely, 'Theseos,' 
' Io ' (addressed to the Athenians), and ' Idas ' (addressed to the Lacede- 
monians). 

" Of the epinikian odes, two are addressed to Hiero (one for an Olympic 
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victory, and one for a Pythian) ; two to JJachon of Ceos (Olympic) ; one to 
Alexidamos of Metapontum (Pythian) ; one to Tisias of Aegiria (Nemean) ; 
one to Automedes of Phlios (Nemean) ; one to an Athenian, perhaps, named 
Eubulas (Isthmian) ; while there are others which may be determined more 
definitely as the fragments are arranged. 

" With regard to the value of the contents, it is perhaps dangerous to 
trust to first impressions •, moreover, it is a subject on which different 
people will form different opinions. The style of Bacchylides, both in 
language and in metre, is simpler and easier than that of Pindar. I do not 
think he rises to Pindar's heights of strength and splendor ; his distinctive 
merits seem to me to be grace and ease, assisted by a poetical vocabulary. 
The recovery of his poems will enrich the lexicons with several new com- 
pounds, and the mythology will, 1 think, be found interesting. 

" I do not know that there is any further information which I can give 
at present ; and perhaps it is not wise to publish many statements which 
may have to be modified by increased study of the papyrus. But what I 
have here written down will Thope, enable the members of the Accademia 
del Lincei to judge of the extent and importance of the present discovery. 
It is my wish now to get the text printed with as little delay as possible; 
but the number of small fragments to be arranged will, very possibly, make 
this work a long one. X would only ask scholars to be patient, and to trust 
that I will do my best to put them im possession of the new poet as soon as 
possible. 

Frederic G. Kenton." 

It pleases me to state that the Romans did offer to Bacchyl- 
ides the same honors they were wont to pay to Pindar. The 
wealthy and learned citizens of the last centnry of the republic 
or of the time of Augustus, who covered the hillsides of Tuscu- 
lum, of Tibur, and Praaneste, and lined the shores of the 
Tyrrhenian with their magnificent country seats, did not forget 
to place the bust or the medallion of the lyric of Ceos side by 
side with those of the lyric of Thebes. The evidence of this fact, 
not generally known to students, is to be found in the discoveries 
made in 1775 among the ruins of the villa of Oassius, one mile 
east of Tivoli, on the road called di Garciano or Cassiano. The 
place is actually called by the local peasantry la Pianella di 
Gassio, " pianella " meaning a terrace of a Roman villa supported 
by substruction walls. 

I visited this delightful spot on January 14. There are 
not one but three terraces, one above the other, over 500 feet 
long and about 150 deep. The substructures are built in the 
so-called opus incertum, over the remains of an older villa built 
in the so-called pelasgic or poligonal masonry. Age has given 
to these walls a brilliant golden-brownish hue, such as is seen in 
the late fall in our forests, when the setting sun strikes the half- 
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dried leaves of the oak or the walnut. The gardens are now rep- 
resented by groves of olives two or three centuries old, the quiet 
green of which harmonizes so well with the color of the ruins. 
There are glades and vistas through the masses of foliage over 
the Campagna, Rome, and the seacoast, with Hadrian's Villa and 
the sulphur springs in the foreground, while the Monte Affliano, 
crowned with the remains of the temple of the Dea Bona, towers 
oack of the ruins to the height of 2,500 feet. 

The excavations of 1773-1775 were undertaken by Domenieo 
de Angelis, a Tiburtine amateur, in company with Antonio de 
Matthias, owner of the ground, and under the supervision of 
Giovanni Oorrodi, government inspector of antiquities. I enter 
into these details because, although the general facts and the re- 
sults of these excavations are known to archaaologists from the 
few lines written by Ennio Quirino Visconti, in the first volume 
of the Museo Pio-Clementino (Milan edition of 1818), I know 
a great deal more about them since I became possessor of most 
of the Visconti papers after the death of the last representative 
of that archaeological family, Carlo Ludovico, on June 29, 
1894. The excavations were undertaken by De Angelis and De 
Matthias, with the view of providing new works of art for the 
Museo Pio Olementino, then in course of formation, and they 
succeeded beyond their own expectation. As the sixteenth cen- 
tury can boast of the finds made by Paul III., Parnese, in the 
Baths of Caracalla, the seventeenth of those made under Inno- 
cent X. and Clement X. in the Palace of the Valerii on the 
Caelian, so the following one will be celebrated forever for the 
discoveries obtained in the Pianella di Cassio. Visconti de- 
scribes the search as " uno de piu insigni scavi de nostri tempi." 
The marbles were found in the middle terraces, the statues 
among the ruins of a hall of basilical type, the busts and henna 
in the garden outside. The statues numbered seventeen, the 
busts twenty. There was Apollo Citharoedus, and seven out of 
nine muses. There was also a statue of Minerva. The goddess 
of learning could not find a more appropriate company 
than the daughters of Jupiter and Mercury, the representatives 
of fine arts: and we know, among other instances, that in the 
temple of Tegaea Minerva's image was actually surrounded by 
those of the "tuneful nine." Visconti mentions also a statue 
of Sleep (in connection with which he quotes the passage of 
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Pausanias' Corinth, ii., 31, " not far from the temple of the 
Muses, at Troezene, stands an old altar, on which they sacri- 
fice to the Muses and to Sleep, saying that this last is, of all the 
gods, the friendliest to the Nine Sisters"); a copy of the Farm 
of Praxiteles, a statue of Hygieia or Health, a draped female 
torso, and a rather licentious group of Silenus and Bacchante. 
Then came the busts of Antisthenes, Bias, Periander, iEschines, 
inscribed with their names, and the headless hernias of Anac- 
reon, of Ohabrias, of Pittacus, with the motto "Know the 
Time"; of Solon, with the motto " Ne quid nimis"; of Cleo- 
bulus, with the motto "Keep an even mind," and of Thales, with 
the motto missing. There were five plinths of hermse bearing 
the names of Pisistratus, Licurgus, Archytas, Hermarchos, and 
Diogenes. Some of these marbles were lying on a polychrome 
mosaic floor representing the crossing of the Nile. Pius VI. 
lost no time in securing the produce of the excavations for the 
Vatican collections, and ordered at the same time a second and 
more careful search to be made in that terrace. It was attended 
with equally happy results. First to appear was one of the miss- 
ing muses, the eighth, Urania ; then followed two or three headg 
belonging to the hermas ; two busts of Pericles with the helmet 
and some plinths with the names of Pheidias and of our two 
heroes, Pindar and Bacchylides. One of the halls appeared to 
have been designed in the Egyptian style, judging from three 
statues of black basalt, and from a figure of a crocodile in 
pietra di paragone which were found among its ruins. The last 
marble, a graceful altar dedicated ATASa JAIMONI (" to the good 
geDius)," was considered by the discoverers as a tribute of honor 
and gratitude paid by the ancient world to Pius VI., who, in 
spite of troubled and eventful times and of cruel French perse- 
cutions, never lost a single occasion to increase the archasological 
wealth of his country. 

Those were grand old times. Instead of fettering or forbid- 
ding private enterprise, and of grudging to private collectors 
every fragment, however indifferent, of antique marbles or terra- 
cottas, Pius VI. invited landowners and excavators to collaborate 
with him in the recovery of works of art and of epigraphic docu- 
ments. I am just now perusing the registers of the Vatican 
Museum of the last quarter of last century, and I simply wonder 
at the exquisite taste and discernment of the pontiff who would 
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allow no one but himself to decide on the snbject of acquisitions 
for the Museo Pio Clementino, or of exportation of antiques to 
foreign countries. And whenever exportation was denied, or an 
embargo put on a statue or on an inscription, he declared himself 
ready to purchase the object at a just price. No wonder that 
his call should have been answered by many, and that the great- 
est activity should have prevailed on the field of discoveries. 

Three Englishmen placed themselves at the head of the 
movement — James Byres, an architect ; Gavin Hamilton, the 
painter, who had just finished his frescoes from the Iliad in the 
casino of the Villa Borghese ; and Thomas Jenkins, the banker. 
They left no corner of the Campagna unturned, no ruin unex- 
plored ; they were carrying on ten, twenty, explorations at the 
time, and when James Byres went back to England, about 1790, 
his place was taken by an equally energetic man, Kobert Pagan, 
the pioneer of the excavations of Ostia. Pius VI. had the first 
choice of their discoveries ; Charles Townley took the rest. 

To come back, however, to the subject of this paper, a noble 
hall, the " Salla delle Muse," was built for the reception of the 
statues, busts, and hermae discovered in the Pionella di Cassio. 
In the arrangement of the pieces little or no attention was paid 
to the plinths inscribed with the names. 

BAXXTAIAOr IIINAAPOC. 

They were placed each at one extreme end of the hall, and so 
near the ground that one has to lie on the damp, chilly marble 
pavement to be able to read them. After the discovery of the 
poems of the former they ought to be given a more prominent 
place. 

The villa of Cassius was probably, if not certainly, de- 
signed or decorated by the two leading architects of the age, 
Sauros and Batrachos. The way this fact has been found out is 
well worth being related. Pliny the Elder says that the two 
artists, Lacedemonian by nationality, practised art for the love 
of it, being very wealthy in their own right, and that the ambi- 
tion of seeing their names engraved on the works they produced, 
made them sometimes erect monuments or chisel statues "at 
their own expense for the sake of celebrity/' 

In 33, B. 0., Augustus gave these partners the commission 
of re-erecting, from their own design, the temples of Jupiter 
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(Stator) and Juno (Sospita) within the portico of Octavia, and 
haying denied them the privilege of inscribing their names on 
the pediment of the temples, they obtained their purpose in an 
indirect way, Tiz., by carving in the flutings of the columns of 




both temples their "armoirie parlanie" under the shape of a 
frog (Gr. Batrachos) and of a lizard (G»\ Saitros). 

Winckelmann was the first to notice the presence of both em- 
blems in a capital of the Ionic order now in the Church of S. 
Lorenzo fuori le mura. This is a work of the third century after 
Christ, badly designed and roughly carved, by some one who had 
read Pliny's anecdote, or who had remembered having seen the orig- 
inal symbols in the portico of Octavia. The fragment discovered 
in the Pianella di Cassio, on the contrary, belongs to the best period 
of the Greco-Eoman decorative art, and has been given a place 
of honor in the Vatican Museum. There is one difficulty ; the 
presence of a third animal, a wasp, which has evidently nothing 
to do with the armoirie parlante of the Lacedemonian architects. 
Perhaps this outsider was introduced in the composition simply 
for the sake of symmetry. 

EODOLFO LaNCIAHI. 



